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SOME STEPS IN THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIAL 
OCCUPATIONS. 

PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION. 

No idea has attracted greater attention in the educational 
world during the last ten years than that of motor activity. 
Several influences have conspired to this end. Modern research 
in psychological laboratories, improved methods of child-study, 
the development of the scientific method, and the revolution in 
industrial processes, all have united in focusing attention upon 
this question. No subject appears more frequently on educa- 
tional programs, or calls forth a more vigorous discussion. 
Already there is a considerable literature bearing upon this subject. 

Nor does the interest aroused in motor activity expend itself 
merely in a consideration of the more theoretical aspects of the 
subject. Educational theories are being brought to a practical 
test in elementary schools and in laboratories associated with 
the educational departments of our great universities. A 
marked change is noticeable in the attitude of teachers in the 
public schools. Everywhere there is manifest a lively interest 
in some phase of the subject. 

If the child were merely a mechanism, the manner of setting 
up the activity would be comparatively unimportant. The main 
point would be to secure the activity. But the child is much 
more than a mechanism. Mind and body are most intimately 
related. Heart, head, and hand have a place in each educative 
act. 

Exercises in motor activity, then, to be educative in the high- 
est sense, must be something more than motor activities. They 
must be a phase of experience which calls into play the entire 
organism. In their outcome they must represent something of 
real social value. The use of practical activity as a means df 
affording the child an all-round experience in the processes of 
society is justified by the experience of every household as well 
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as by that of every race. The idea finds support also in the 
latest results of the research of the physician, the psychologist, 
the educational philosopher, and the sociologist. 

The elementary school is thus preeminently an experience 
stage. Even when the child does not come under the influence 
of the school at this time, he spontaneously enlarges and recon- 
structs his experience. It is the function of the school to facili- 
tate this process. The school should establish such conditions 
as to enable the child to escape many of the blunders of man- 
kind, and to direct his energies in such a way as to acquire, in a 
few short years, an experience that represents, as far as he is able 
to experience, the highest achievements of his race. 

What, then, are the experiences that shall furnish materials 
for enriching the spontaneous activities of the child ? What test 
shall be applied in the selection of such materials ? The claims 
of the individual require that the activities selected should be 
such as to secure an all-round development. The claims of 
society require that they should in their outcome, at least, repre- 
sent something of social value. The individual test is found in 
the attitudes of the child and in his power of muscular control. 
The social test is found in the significance of the activity with 
reference to the society in which he lives. 

In applying the individual test it is essential that the use of 
the generalized results of the study of the stages of development 
be supplemented by an accurate knowledge of the particular 
child. This knowledge should include such information as the 
parents and the physician can furnish, as well as that obtained 
by careful observation of the child at play, and by such tests of 
the senses and the power of muscular control as are made by 
specialists in child study. When these steps have been taken, 
when a reasonably fair knowledge of the attitudes of the child 
and his possibilities in the way of control is attained, the subject 
matter should be examined in order to discover whether it can 
furnish materials suited to the child's attitudes, and whether the 
most essential activities involved in the experiences that it 
embodies represent a technique over which the child may be 
expected to gain control. 
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In applying the social test the subject-matter is viewed from 
another point of view. It is examined now with reference to its 
social significance. At this time it is necessary to recognize not 
merely the universal needs which characterise mankind, but 
those needs which are due to differences in race, in language, 
and in social origin. 

If such tests are applied to a sufficient variety of racial expe- 
riences to correspond to the variety in the dawning attitudes of 
the child, a course of study can be constructed that will satisfy 
the demands of the individual for an all-round development, and 
of society for varied service. But if the principle of balance is 
lost sight of, if instead of making use of this plastic period for 
grafting a great variety of social habits upon the inherited 
instincts and impulses, the time is devoted to the mastery of 
only a few activities, development will be arrested. It is impor- 
tant that attention be given to securing not merely suitable 
activities, but a suitable variety. The acquisition of special 
skill and the formulation of intellectual truth may well be post- 
poned until the child shows some evidence of a muscular control 
and an intellectual interest that will warrant such a direction of 
his efforts as will secure those results. 

Were the principle not violated so frequently, it would seem 
to be unnecessary to call attention to the demand of the child 
for the completion of a situation. The child is more of a 
philosopher than he is usually given credit for being. His 
philosophy is none the less philosophy because it has not been 
translated into intellectual terms. The simplicity of the child's 
philosophy corresponds to the simplicity of the situations of 
which he is able to take cognizance, and the simplicity of the pro- 
cesses over which he can exercise control. As long as his prob- 
lems are simple and direct, his spontaneous activities should be 
developed by the use of racial experiences of a similar type. At 
this time there is little danger of violating the principle that 
demands completeness. But when the child is able to conceive 
of the product of his activity as separate from the process, when 
he is able to order his activities with reference to more indirect 
and complicated modes of securing the result, the situation 
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becomes more complex. The danger arises when fragments oj 
experience are used as the subject-matter, the child being com- 
pelled to occupy his time with partial activities instead of being 
given the opportunity to complete the entire circuit. 

Until the child has had sufficient first-hand experience to 
enable him to interpret its symbols, he should be given the 
opportunity to participate in the whole round of activities which 
includes the methods of procuring the raw materials, the pro- 
cesses of manufacturing the same, and the modes of distribution 
and exchange involved in bringing the product to the person 
who consumes it. 

Genuine simplicity is never opposed to comprehensiveness. 
Methods which attempt to simplify by the use of isolated frag- 
ments of experience defeat their own purpose. Such methods 
have arisen from a partial knowledge of the child, and from mis- 
conceptions that arise from the use of technical terms under cir- 
cumstances which demand their translation into more popular 
language. 

Tested by the requirements of the individual claim, all mod- 
ern industrial processes with the exception of agriculture and 
domestic service, which are belated forms and still remain in a 
comparatively simple state, must be denied admittance into the 
course of study until the child is able to interpret the symbols 
of experience. Modern industrial processes are too complex 
for the child to control. They represent a technique entirely 
beyond his power to appreciate unless he can approach it from 
its more simple forms. They make demands for an impersonal, 
non-invidious interest which is one of the highest products of 
our civilization, In the case of agriculture and domestic service 
the situation is different. There is much in the modern pro- 
cesses of both which may be used to advantage throughout the 
entire period. 

Viewed in the light of the social claim, modern industries are 
most significant. They represent the vital forces by means of 
which all social institutions are preserved. Nothing can be more 
significant to the individual who is able to control their pro- 
cesses than the industries that characterize the present age. 
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Their place in our educational institutions is only beginning to 
be realized. That they occupy so small a place in the education 
of the child is due to conditions inherent in the situation. 

Agriculture and domestic service, although of great value, 
do not cover the entire field. There is need of supplementing 
these processes by the introduction of other varieties of industry. 
Certain phases of modern complicated processes are sufficiently 
simple for the child to master, but since they fail to meet the 
demand of the child for completeness, they should not be intro- 
duced until a time when the conditions are such that they supply 
a genuine need. 

It is possible to select from the experiences of contemporary 
peoples activities which correspond to the successive stages in 
the development of the child. Tested by the individual claim, 
such materials fail only in respect to this : they are more apt to 
represent static than dynamic conceptions. Almost inevitably 
the study of such activities becomes a consideration of processes 
now in vogue, rather than of ways of inventing new methods. 
Yet it such materials should meet the requirements imposed by 
the remaining tests, it might be possible to overcome this 
difficulty. 

It is when the social test is applied, that such materials are 
seen in their true place. In so far as the experiences selected 
from the life of modern savage and barbarous peoples represent 
universal experiences of mankind, they are of value. In so far 
as they represent that which is significant, chiefly on account of 
conditions peculiar to the development of a given people, they 
should be accepted only when they have a significance in rela- 
tion to the evolution of the social institutions that characterize 
the society to whose service the school is devoted. 

When the main lines in the development of one's own insti- 
tutions are well understood, a comparison of some of their 
features with those of the institutions of other people may be 
valuable, but until such a basis is laid, it is not to the modern 
savage that we must look for experiences suitable to enrich those 
of the child* of today. Such experiences do not embody the 
traditions of our people. They do not pave the way to an 
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understanding of civilized processes. They present savagery 
and barbarism at their very worst, for in many cases they repre- 
sent an arrested development. 

Judged by all of the claims here presented, no materials seem 
so well entitled to a place in the course of study for the early 
grades of the elementary school as those which represent the 
traditions of our forefathers. The records of the early Aryan 
peoples are meager, but the results of modern research have 
enabled us to mark out the main lines. A generalized view of 
the early progress of the race, which it is thus possible to pre- 
sent, is more significant for educational purposes than a more 
detailed account would be. It serves to accentuate the signifi- 
cant steps in the upward movement of the race, and to leave 
unnoticed a multitude of experiences of which the child has no 
need. 

In early childhood, typical experiences of Aryan peoples, 
selected with reference to their value as affording an insight into 
more complicated processes in the line of our own development, 
and arranged with reference to a careful gradation in the 
technique of the processes represented, can best satisfy both the 
individual and the social claims. They meet the demand for 
both variety and completeness. When they have fulfilled 
their purpose, they should give way to that which can give good 
evidence of its right to the place. 

The early experiences of our forefathers are of inestimable 
value. They reveal the method of human life. They embody 
great achievements of our race. They show the real kinship of 
national types. A discovery of the fact that the different nation- 
alities that are united in this country under one government, 
sprang originally from the same parent stock, and lived together 
for thousands of years, is of value with reference to one of our 
most pressing social problems. The assimilation of the great 
number of foreigners that come to make their homes with us 
each year, presents a problem that can be solved only when 
we cease to regard them as foreigners. Until such misconcep- 
tions are corrected, we cannot be a united people. 

We need the light of our early traditions. No people stands 
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in so great a need of this as our own. It is to the public school 
that we must look to supply this need. The child, in his earliest 
years, can be taught those fundamental truths which will enable 
him to see our nation in a proper perspective. The conception 
of a common origin can be so used in the school as to develop 
in the child a greater respect for his neighbor, who is different 
in some respects from himself, and a greater sense of social 
obligations than is now apparent. The experiences of other 
races may not be excluded altogether from the course of study, 
but they should by no means occupy the most prominent place. 

The conception that manual training means work with tools, 
is largely responsible for the present situation in primary grades. 
The recognition of the fact that the period of the tool is preceded 
by that of the hand, and that the child needs numerous oppor- 
tunities to come into direct contact with raw materials without 
the intervention of tools, will remove one cause of the present 
difficulty. The introduction of tool work by means of well-graded 
steps in keeping with the development of the child's power of 
muscular control, finds support in the race parallel. Such a 
careful gradation is essential alike to a normal growth of the 
child, and to a well-graded curriculum. 

When the curriculum is viewed merely as a means of enabling 
the child to acquire a more valuable experience than he could 
gain if left to his own resources, it assumes its proper place. In 
itself, it has no life, no unity. The principle that gives it unity 
is found, on the one hand, in the life of the individual to whose 
service it is devoted, and on the other, in the life of the race 
whose experience it embodies. 

In the primary grades the child's interests are only beginning 
to differentiate. No necessity is felt for a distinct recognition 
of the elements that are there. Different phases of the same 
subject-matter afford the child ample opportunity to acquire all 
the history, the science, and the art that he is able to appreciate 
at the time. It is only when he begins to reconstruct his exper- 
ience with reference to satisfying the claims of some interest 
that is beginning to stand out from the rest, that it becomes 
necessary to arrange the subject-matter with reference to this 
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need. At this time it is desirable to review past experiences 
with reference to forming distinct sequences which shall corre- 
spond to the separation that is beginning to be made in the 
child's interests. These sequences, which comprise phases of 
the child's personal experience, enriched and clarified by the 
use of the experience of the race, may be still further enriched 
and extended by the addition of other steps that are new to the 
child. 

The attention that the child gives to the formation of these 
sequences, is confined more strictly to the method of advance 
than it was when he was concerned with the more generalized 
view. It corresponds more closely to the scientific attitude of 
mind. Sequences thus formed are invaluable as a means of 
enabling the child of intermediate and grammar grades to 
maintain organic relations between manual training in its broad- 
est sense, and the most fundamental steps in the evolution of 
the sciences and the arts. Their relation to history, the racial 
experience which the child has already incorporated as a part of 
his own, is evident; for that is the source from which the 
sequences have been derived. 

The series of articles of which this is the first, will be devoted 
to supplying teachers with much needed materials which have 
not yet been rendered available for general use. The attention 
of teachers is, therefore, invited not to theoretical questions, nor 
to a detailed treatment adapted to the use of the child, but to 
the formation of sequences which represent the most essential 
steps in the evolution of the processes which supply our most 
permanent needs. 

The grouping of these sequences about the needs of food, 
clothing, and shelter, conforms to the division that is made in 
the practical activities of the school. It is hoped that these 
materials will prove to be of value to teachers of domestic 
science, the textile arts, and manual training, as well as to 
teachers whose interest is in the more general work of the school. 
Many of the processes presented are so simple as to be readily 
incorporated into the work of schools that have no special equip- 
ment for manual work. 
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In connection with the food process, such activities as are 
represented in the evolution of the methods of obtaining, of pre- 
paring, of serving, of carrying, of preserving, and of storing 
food, will be explained and illustrated. Processes involved in 
the evolution of cooking utensils, fireplaces, chimneys, ovens, 
and mills for crushing and grinding food, will also be treated. 

It will be necessary, at times, in determining the place of a 
given activity, to apply the principles set forth in this article. 
The method of treatment recommended in the use of the 
materials presented, will be determined as much by the differ- 
ences that appear in the attitudes, and in the natural and social 
environment of the child and of the race at a given stage of 
culture, as by the points of resemblance. In this way, it is hoped 
that it may be possible to avoid mistakes that might otherwise 
occur in dealing with a subject so new and yet so old. 

Katharine E. Dopp. 
The University of Chicago. 



